THE   AUTHOR   PUTS   IN   A   WORD     ig
seen children pushed in prams for days on
end through the hellish nightmare.
Most of the people started by car, many on
bicycles, and later, when the rich had left
and even the working quarters got on the
move, people set out walking and begging
for a lift. Men from factories were packed
on lorries; some had their womenfolk with
them, some had hastily left the workshop in
their blue overalls; some lorries carried
machinery, hurriedly dismantled. But a
great many of these vehicles never got any-
where at all. Lorries broke down; cars
ran out of petrol and had to be abandoned or
were left in panic when the German bombers
roared overhead; bicycles were stolen in
this run for life; and some people simply
found they could get on; quicker by merely
trusting their feet.
The column moved on with deadly slow-
ness. A broken-down lorry would create
a frightful jam and a stoppage of many
hours. A bridge ahead which had been
hit or destroyed would mean a hold-up
which cost up to a full day's delay. Most
dreaded of all were the crossings of the big
rivers which all flow from east to west in
this part of France,, forming so many ob-
stacles to the flight heading southwards.